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JUST PUBLISHED 


A New Sixth Grade Text in American History 
Our Old World Background 


By 
BEARD AND BAGLEY 


Something more than a brief survey of European 
civilization just prior to our colonial period. Sets forth 
clearly and fully those factors and phases of Euro- 
pean civilization which still continue to influence our 
national development so profoundly. 


The Beard and Bagley series of histories for ele- 


mentary grades is now complete and includes the 


following: 


A First Book in American History 
(Fifth or Sixth Grades) 


Our Old World Background 


(Sixth or Seventh Grades) 
History of the American People 


(Seventh and Eighth Grades) 


For supplementary reading for Seventh and Eighth Grades: 


Benezet: Young People’s History of the World War 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Brown U1 ind subsequent 
0 hese students it has been found that 
when ¢ ed by a coefficient the relatior 
substantially zero. lTlowever, this sub 
ect has clear value for predicting future 
collece ] sin ot nose stude ts 
coring |! I n th subject practically ll 
mak ave e or ! nm SCHOLASTIC re rads in 
subseque ea \g n true that 
students ) re low in the intelligences 
test s ven to Br vw tresiimen at entrance 
vith the exee mm of those who have 
made poor grades because of easily dis 
coverable lanvwuace difticulties rene ills 
do poor college work later. On the other 
hand, students who seore high on the 


mental tests are by no means certain to re 


ceive high academic grades. 


] * . 
he Suld in reterence To 


In (re! eral if may 


Bridves’s statement that mental tests are 


of no value when applied to the problem 


of edueational administration in colleges, 


that results extending now over four vears 
at Brown have definitely shown that his 


and this notwithstand 


contention is untrue 


ine the fact that the highest correlations 
secured by the writers have never been 
over a coefficient of .60 and the lowest 
have been somewhat below .40. Since at 


work of mental testing in econ 


nection with edueational guidance has been 


Brown the 


operative longer than at any other institu 
higher learning, as far as we are 
of data 


has been collected in connection with these 


tion of 


aware, and since a large amount 


tests, it may be worth while to state some 


what in detail the results of some of our 


investigations with the purpose of empha 
sizing the fact that, at Brown at least, the 


results of mental testing have not been so 


barren of results as Bridges’s statement 


would lead us to eonelude. 
Before proceeding with a presentation of 


the results obtained it mav not be out of 


place to review very briefly the manner in 


which tests are employed 


psychological 
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according to 25 qualities printed o1 
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present a body of 13 faeulty members. 
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about 


mation 


a more intimate sort 
student 
All 
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by the person} 


eard., 
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plete 


yrogrTress 
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college including his intelligenee se 


academic grades, honors received, afi 


of discipline, and so on. From the p! 
cipal of the high school further estimates 
details of the 
obtained. 


and student’s edueatio1 
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history are A series of ‘‘orie 


tation lectures’’ for freshmen, a spe 


collection of books bearing upon the ge 
eral subject, ‘‘ After College What?’ 
‘In Colleg 


a contemplated series on 


4 For a 
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ministration of 


more complete description of the 


Advice and 


by S. S. ¢ 


Edueational Direct 
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Vol. 5, October, 
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vin, in Christian Education, 
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he observed that the intelligenc: 
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grown University 
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] 
s been divided into two semesters. 
tComputed by Pearson formula. 
sults that have been obtained at Brown 
versity from the administration of 
svchological tests to freshmen for the last 
ir years. After presenting more general 
special attention will be given to a 
very definite investigations that have 
made, the results of which are typical 
d seem very significant. 
Up to date the following Pearson coeffi 
‘ients of correlation have been obtained 


vy means of the rho formula and econver- 


a freshman vear of the class of 1922 was d 


sion tables, except as noted). Some of 
these have previously appeared in various 
articles by Colvin. 

It will be observed that the coefticients of 
correlation so far obtained range from .34 
to .60 with a central tendency around .45 
Analyses to be stated later in this paper 
will indicate how much significance such 
coefticients as the above really aO POSSeSs 

The results whieh are expressed as co 
eff Cents ! the table below, with the ex 
ception of those pertaining to the classes 
of 1924 and 1925, have been analyzed in 


detail pre\ ously by Colvin. There seems 


LAK ) 4 ‘ MENT 
VER 
. Test Used 
10°55 
Arr \ 
Brown | “ 
Brown I é 
i r! | Kt 
‘ Br Un t 
4] rr} Kf 
16+ Thorndiks 1 | ~ . 
Br wh | rs \ 
Army Alpl 
Brown Universit 
B Vv! I if 
Brown U1 ers 
Thorndike 
The ike 
Thorndike and Brown (sum of scores 
Thorndike and Br of scores 
Army Alpha 
Brown Universit 
Thorndike and Brown (sum of scores 
Brown Universit’ 
vided into three terms Subsequently each year 


ample justification for the conclusion that 
*“men recel\ ing seores 1n the lowest 15 per 
cent. of either the Brown or the Thorndike 
Tests have relatively small chance of ob 
taining a college degree. . . . On the other 
hand, men seoring high in these tests have 
a good chance of graduating.’ In a little 
more detail it may be said that ‘‘the data 

7™**The Validity of Psychological Tests for 
College Entrance’’ (page 14), 8. 8. Colvin, Eda 


cational Review, Vol. 60, No. 1, June, 1920 
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Test means below 
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Times aS many mad ' . ! ul 2 | having records in eae 


the other hand, tnree r l { t ir’. é a ! tests vould be eontal 


l } 


who had academie averages of over er e ‘*high’’ group and in the ‘‘low 


eent., had high psychological seor academic averages of the 
their credit. The fourth man ha \ ho completed the first semester 
chologieal record. At the close ( f 


semester 54 men who had entered as fresh |; ain * exceeded 


men in the fall of 1921 had made such poo academie aver Similar tabul 
™ , on - were made for the men who scored 
‘The Use of Intelligence Tests . de en who se 
S. Colvin, Educational Review, Vol. 62, No. 2, n the Thorndike Tests, high in the 


ptember, 1921 ‘e LS, hich in hoth tests, low in @a >| 
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svchological Group 


exceeding 


tely, and low in doth tests. It was 
ossible to compare the academic suc 
ach group with ali of the others 
the achievement of the class as a 


Table 2 presents all of this data in 


FIGURE 1 
Men Getting or Exceeding the 
rage Indieated, at the End 


Class of 1925. 


60 


Fiowur 


‘ . 
ig Ls 


High psychological group 

High Thorndike group. 

High Brown group. 

Low Thorndike group. 

Low psychological group (both tests 
Low Brown group. 

al Class of 1925 as a whole 


TABLE 2 


D 


4 


tabular form. The same data are 
sented diagramatiecally in Figure 1. 

In Figure 1 the perpendiculars have 
been so erected that the line representing 
the distribution of the academie averages 
of the class of 1925 as a whole at the close 
of the first semester, becomes a straight 
line and is the diagonal of the square. For 
example, one may read from the diagram 
that 80 per cent. of the class as a whole 
had academic averages of 65 per cent. or 
over and that 8 per cent. obtained ranks 
of 85 per cent. or over. This representa 
tion of the data indicates strikingly the 
close relationship that exists between high 
msvechological seores and high academic 
standing with reference to the performance 
of the entire class. It shows equally well 
how low psychological scores are related to 
relatively low academic work. One set of 
facts here illustrated is that no man who 
scored low in both psychological tests had 
an academic average as high as 80 per 
cent., but that about 46 per cent. of the men 
who scored high in both tests had averages 
of 80 per cent. or more in their scholastic 
work. Moreover, from 38 
of the men who scored high 
the psychological tests had academic aver 


aves of SO per eent. or over. It IS also to 








tion that only 


whole 


as a 


er eent. or better.  €.. a 


better than ‘‘average.’’ Consider- 


ing still higher academic averages, no man 


who seored low in either or both of the 


psychological tests had a grade as high as 


So) per cent., while 30 per cent. of the men 


with high seores in both tests attained that 


erade or exceeded it. Moreover, from 22 
to 27 per cent. of the men with high seores 
in either test had grades of &5 per cent. or 
better. Turning now to the lower aea 
demie vrades, with 60 per cent. as. th 


lowest passing mark, it is seen that only 


, ' 
ie per eent. of 


in both tests 


better 


the men low 


made passing erades or while 89 


per cent. of whole attained 


of 


There is an un- 


the class as a 


such grades and 95 per cent. the men 
high in both tests did so. 
nistakable relationship demonstrated here 
between the scores made by students on 
the psychological tests when entering col- 
lege and the quality of the academic work 
done in college. 

The statistical treatment of the data as 


in F 


illustration of how 


shown igure ] also serves as a cood 


to determine the rela- 
of individual 
combined psychological tests. 


tive prognostic value and 
This matter 
may be dismissed here by simply drawing 
attention to the fact that the combined re 
the Thornd 


are a better criterion for prognostic pur- 


sults of ike and Brown Tests 


poses than the results of either test alone. 


In connection with all the foregoing data 
and conelusions drawn in the ease of the 
1925, it that, 
taking the entire class, the results of the 


class of should be recalled 
psychological tests and the academie ree 
ords for the first semester, have a Pearson 
coefficient of correlation of .38, in the case 
of the Brown Tests. However low such a 
coefficient may seem in itself, it can hardly 
be said to be without valuable significance 
in the light of what has been briefly pre 


sented up to this point. 
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another study 


has to do 


*hed upon here which 


ttempt to determine the relative 

rr justice, Of various means OT se 
4} 1 . 

men who at the close of the first 


rive promise of being undesirable n 


for college and dismissing them 
time. A study has been made of the 
bined records of the classes of 19: 
1923 to determine the relative w 
the following three schemes: 

l. To refuse to register candidat 
score low psychologically. 

”. To dismiss from college at the ¢ 
the first semester men whose aca 


iverages up to that time are belo 
rrade of ( i. €.. below " 


made low 


also 


log 


ical tests. 


3. To dismiss men from college at 
end of the first semester solely on 
grounds of having academic av 


helow : 
The data revealed 
Table 3. 


It is clear from the above table that 


bv T 
irranged in 
method of using low psychological se 
before the men have begun academic wo! 
at all) as a eriterion for exclusion is s 
rior ft 


o dismissing men at the end of th 


first semester because their work is unsat 
factory. The first plan selects more mei 
work to 


and fewer whose work proves to be satis 


whose be 


proves unsatisfactor 


factory. The first plan is surely the mor 


just since it is true that some injustice 
done to men who are capable of doing ave 
age work and are denied the opportunit 
Of the 
methods, the second seems to be the best 
the data at hand. It 


‘*below average’’ men and would dis 


of demonstrating the fact. three 


judging by select 
more 
miss none whose academic work would b 
T) 


last mentioned study reveals how the r 


at all likely to be above the average. 


sults of psychological tests may be put t 


valuable use for certain administrative 


1 as special eases 

slow-thinking type, 

} >} ] r} 
cholog 


iuse of low 


eoetmneient ol 
all. 


itter of fact the real significance of 


ing any 

ituation at 
coefficient is revealed only by 
detailed 


to those that 


+ 
ation 


studies of the data 


and 

are here outlined. 

ne more study will be br efly outlined 
further demonstrate the validity of 

logical tests as an aid in prognosis. 

ly involved an analysis of the 


hological scores made by ‘‘honor 


By combining the ree 
1924 and 
it was found that up to April, 1922, 


in college. 
is of the classes of 1922, 1923, 


tal of 60 men had achieved one or more 


1 


lastic honors. Fifty-nine of these men 
psychological records and what fol 
of these 59 


The psychological scores made by 


s based upon a study 


Da 


l 
| 


seore obtained |} oml 

1922 and dike 
re ‘*high-medium’’ scores. 
were 


medium and 


the Thorn 


‘Three low scores 


this 


demie grade for thr 


iverage aca 


due to language diffi 


student rece 


Table 4, 


and 


arranged 
dis 
of 


these men are shown in 
high, 


tributed 


medium and low, also 


as 


according to the number 


honors ach eved. 
Table 4 and its foot 


notes shows that only one of the 59 honor 


An examination of 


men made a low score on the psychological 
tests, 
the ‘‘low’’ 


that the s« ust barely fell into 


‘ore 


class, and that the one honor 


achieved by this student was not strictly 


of an academic sort. If low scores 


thus accounted for. are out of consid 
eration, there are found to be 70 per cent. 
of ‘*high”’ per 


dium.’” It is to be noted, too, 


*“me 


all the 


cent. 


that 


them and 30 


scores made by 23 men obtaining more 


than one honor are ‘‘high’’ with the ex 


ception of three. two of which come 


very 


near to falling into the ‘‘high group’’ and 


TABLE 4 


+) 


fro 
iro 
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ing ‘‘low’’ seore was due to ne! honors awarded in college go to 
vousness on the part of the subject. From men. The rest of the chances belo: 
this data one may conclude that honor’ the ‘‘medium’’ men since the ‘‘low’ 

students need not be sought among those is practically out of the running. Hy, 
who make low psychological scores, that have about one chance out of a hundr: 


the chances are practically all set against vetting one honor but almost without 


the student who seores ‘‘medium’’ on the ception those who get more than one |] 
psychological tests getting more than one are ‘‘high’’ men. 

honor, and finally, that the men destined STEPHEN 8S. COLVIN 
to achieve more than one honor are, almost ANDREW H. MacPua 
without exeeption, to be sought among Brown UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS! 


THE most effective publie edueati 


those who make high psychological scores. 
In conclusion, it may be said that with 
coefficients between intelligence and sehol- 


astie standing having a central tendency 


around .45, the following statements rep-  "eVival which the South has ever witne 


resent the facts as they have been found had its beginning a quarter century 


to exist at Brown University: he ravages of the civil war and ree 


‘‘Hieh’’ and ‘‘low’’ refer to ranks on struction had left the southern states 


the psychological tests depleted materially and so broken in spit 


1. ‘‘High’’ men have a good chance of as to make the rebuilding of a publie sch 


eraduating. ‘‘Low’’ men have a much System there the most discouraging pr 
smaller chance. lem that any people ever faced. Betw 
2. Roughly speaking, three fourths of 1876 and 1900 most heroic efforts at 
adjustment brought only slight edueatior 


Edueation failed to develop a 


the ‘‘high’’ men do satisfactory scholastic 


work. Only one third of the ‘‘low’’ men progress. 

do so. advanee as its champions had predicted 
3. Among the men who receive ‘‘warn except in a few urban communities. Ever 
ings’’ at mid-term (semester one) the there progress was slow, and publie educ 


‘‘low’’ men outnumber the ‘‘high’’ seven — tional conditions in many southern com: 
to one. nities in 1900 were less wholesome thai 
4. ‘‘Low’’ men are from five to seven 1860 or at any period between 1860 
times more likely to have poor academic 1900, 
records at the end of the first semester Several causes conspired to produce tl 
than are the ‘‘high’’ men. eondition. The most immediate cause 
5. As a group, the academic work of the economic. Prior to 1900 the econon 
‘‘high’’ men is far ahead of the elass wealth of the South was not large. Ver 
achievement as a whole and the work of little accumulated property had been left 


the ‘‘low’’ men is of a distinetly inferior by the war and that little had been wast: 


quality. during reconstruction. Publie finance 


6. Coupled with poor academic work at were also in a perilous condition.  T! 
the end of the first semester a low psycho- state treasuries were depleted. Cre 
logical score is a reasonably just criterion abroad had not been thoroughly est 


4 


f P j ine , av ~Hllawe +: hs 4 - 
for dismissing men from colleze at that 1 Address given befese the tenth annual 


time. ence of the Southern Mountain Workers, Apr 


7. Four times out of five the scholastic 1922, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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value was regarded as evidence of prog- 
ress. Less than 60 per cent. of the children 
were enrolled, less than 40 per cent. at- 


tended regularly. No southern state had 


enacted a compulsory attendance law be- 


fore 1900. The average value of rural pub- 
lic school houses as late as 1900 was about 
$100. Only one child out of ten reached 
the fifth grade, and only one in 70 reached 
the eighth. From 30 to 45 per cent. of the 
total population was illiterate, and the per 
centage of illiteracy among the white popu- 
lation was three times the average for the 
United States. 

Conditions of administration, supervision 
and direction were likewise unwholesome. 
Educational statesmen were not numerous. 
Superintendents were not always selected 
for their professional training, vision, 
qualities of leadership, executive skill or 
organization. They were gen- 


genius for 


erally politicians, lawyers, soldiers, pa- 


triots: and the eondition of the office usual- 
little clerks. 


County superintendents were too often de- 


ly made them more than 
ficient in training and ability, largely be- 
the brief 


They were 


eause of method of selection, 
tenure and low remuneration. 
unskilled in teaching, they lacked in busi- 
ness ability, they were colorless and unin- 


The 


went to briefless young lawyers, broken 


spiring as leaders. positions often 
down preachers or other incompetent per- 
sons as a reward for political service. Dis- 
trict and local supervision and direction 
little 
was left to itself and the policy of mul- 


were also defective. Every school 
tiplying sehools by building a school house 
in every little neighborhood to satisfy the 


whim of some influential family was rutn- 


ous. The examination of teachers was usu- 
ally a standardless formality, often a 
farce. Every county supported its own 


schools with little or no help from the state 


as a whole. Every district had as poor 


schools as its people would tolerate and in 
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many districts anything was tolerable. N 
settled policies for progressive education il 
Most 


forts were sporadic, time-serving, politi 


programs had been inaugurated. 


expedients. 
relief. 


fore an edueational consciousness could 


They brought little permanent 


New foundations were necessary |} 


awakened, before effort could be stimulated 
against the apathy and reaction of 


period, before a wholehearted response 
could be made to a new impulse of reform. 
Such not laid until 


foundations were 


near the close of the century. Incentive 
for educational reform depended first on 
a substantial inerease in economic wealth. 
The economie relapses of the war and re 
construction had first to be outgrown. Not 
until then eould the people of the South 
turn their faces toward the future. Other 
the 
There appeared a new and influential mid 


influences contributed to reform. 
dle elass, thrifty and prosperous and am 


bitious for some part in public affairs 
Through stimulation of service in the war 
and the challenge of an awakened demoe 
racy later, an upward movement appeared 
among the masses. They were drawn more 
closely together. They were led to seek 
through their ambition and industry and 
the unity of their civie heritage the means 
They helped to se 
to the 


of the masses through their interest in a1 


of opportunity for all. 
eure a substantial response needs 
extension of publie school opportunities 
which always becomes necessary as democ 
racy becomes a reality. 

Out of this influence there developed a 
generation of leaders who were hopeful of 
the future. They believed that the time 
had arrived for going forward. Prosperity 
and well-being could be restored only by 
the establishment of schools. The develop 
ment of the South depended upon the edu 
Such leaders 
impatience the educational 
They insisted that 


eation of all the people. 


viewed with 


weaknesses of the time. 




















ruth about the schools be told. They 

{ demagoguery and attempts to ex- 

public mind with vain boasts and 

tions of exaggerated achievements. 

\ ttle had been done for schools and 
R ich needed to be done that the op 
ty for reform made strong appeal 

ese leaders. The South gained a new 

se of educational duty. Men like Ay- 

n North Carolina and Montague in 
rinia pledged the strength of the state 
versal education. They promised 
obscure man of toil, struggle, and pov- 
that life should be brighter for his 
dren. The desire to uplift the whole 
moved the hearts of such leaders 


who enlisted the sympathy and coopera- 
of influential people throughout the 
South. In the history of the South no po 
cal pledge was more solemnly made, and 
latively speaking none was so fully re- 
1. The revival that followed is not 
inaccountable thing. It was due pri- 
marily to leadership of a high order and a 
ew coneept of the function of govern- 

The impulse of reform which grew from 
this awakening has continued to be widely 

t. Improvement has been steady. The 
principle of universal education has grad- 
ally gained strength. As a result, schools 

towns and eities of the South compare 
ivorably with urban schools in other sec- 

ns of the country. 

But corresponding progress has not been 
witnessed in rural education. The rural 
sections have not responded to the full in- 
fluence of the revival. There the principle 
of cooperation has not been intelligently 
applied to common problems, in the pro- 
motion of common interests. The result 
s well known. The annual school term in 
he South is still shorter by 30 days than 
the school term for the United States, and 
practically one third of that is wasted as 
a result of non-attendanece. In many coun- 
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ties in the South not a standard high school 
is to be found. Only about five per cent. 
of all our children are in high schools, 
about half the average for the United 
States. The average annual salary paid 
elementary and secondary teachers in the 
South is about three-fifths of the average 
for the United States. Fifteen per cent 
of our rural and village teachers have had 
only an elementary schooling. Less than 
five per cent. have had college training 
One fourth are teaching this year for the 
first time and as many intend to quit after 
temporary service. Less than eight per 
cent. have had as much as eight years’ 
experience. Poor buildings, insanitary liv 
ing conditions, low salaries, lack of pro 
fessional standardization, sheer loneliness 
and the lack of wholesome social interests 
in isolated communities are the chief rea 
sons why the rural school does not attract 
and retain the most capable and promising 
voung people. The evils of such conditions 
are as inevitable as they are obvious. Ef 
fective instruction of the children is im 
possible, proper grading of the schools can 
not be made, the usefulness of the teacher 
in the school and community is limited, no 
chance is afforded for the development o! 
the professional spirit of the teacher, cer 
tifieating standards are kept low, and edu 
eation is often held in low esteem by the 
public. Moreover, the work of normal 
schools is regarded with indifference and 
in many instances is actually wasted whe) 
their energies are expended on teachers 
who have such brief and uncertain tenure. 

The explanation of these conditions is 
still found in limited funds with which to 
provide two separate systems of schools for 
large numbers of children scattered over 
wide areas; low property values due to 
the extremely rural character of the South 
and the restricted use of modern agricul 
tural methods; bad systems of taxation. 
isolation, poor roads and the lack of other 
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mended that the administration of teacher train 
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community health 
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have an appreciation of work 
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the best advantage It is important there 


of urban and rural schools, and it is further sug 
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opics according to local conditions. 


The fundamental subject matter should be de 
ved from the following fields: 
1) Personal hygiene. 
») Nutrition 
Social hygiene 
Mental hygiene 
Health and 
children 
(f) Health of childhood 


First aid and safety 


adolescence. 


Hygiene of the worker. 

Home nursing and care of the sick 
School hygiene 
(k) Physical education. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS AT 
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of Politi Williams College, Williams 
Mass., July 28 to 


session ofl 
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Houston, tormer secretary ol 
cording to an 


Harry A. 


ciated 
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Mr. Houston 
Warburg, 


t} 


ne rot 


Garfield. 

Paul M. 
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ference on “The 
Rear Admiral 
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Rehabilitation 
Austin M. Knight, 
new addition 
-onference leaders. 

h Outlook 
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upon the Inter: 
Scene 
lectures by Lionel Curt 


Philip H. 


to David Lloyd George, 


Is, secretary 


Peace Conference. Kerr, M 
former secretary 


give his course jointly with Mr. Curtis 


“Japanese Aims in Foreign Polities” w 


described by Dr. Rikitaro Fujisawa, of 


Ramond Recouly, of Paris, will diseuss 
European Situation as Seen by a Journal 
and Manoel de Oliveira 
“Modern Brazil.” Dr. 


Austrian minister of 


Lima will speak 
Kosef Redlich, 
finance, is expect 
“Austria’s Present Condition as 
Past Policies.” 


The membership for the second session w 


diseuss 
Result of 
leaders in the field 


comprise some 300 


political science, coming from 26 states 

from numerous foreign countries, according 

Walter W. MeLaren, secretary of the inst 
Admiral H. P. 


Huse of the General Bo 
and six } 


officers of the United S 
Harry A. Smit 


College and nine 


other 
Navy, Brigadier General 
the United States War 
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S. BaKeER has been appointed 


YAS 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of 
place of Dr. A. A. Hame 
ened beeause of ill health D1 
rector of the Jacob Tome Institute 


} to 1919, when he became secretary 


ute ol Technology. 


scorn WittiAM H. Haas, of the de 
reology of Northwestern Univer 
for South America on a scientifie 
; to continue until next Feb 
le accompanied for this summer by 
I. J. Cox, of the department ot 


a specialist in South American 


1 D. Lanpis, for 17 years superin 
schools at Northampton, Pa., has 


» become supervisor of teacher train 


Kevstone State Normal School at 


} 


tl ho 


wO women were among the 66 w 

degree of master of education in 
ird Graduate School of Education 
nd one woman was among the three 
the degree of doctor of education in 
hool. This is the second year in 


n have been eligible to receive a 


degree through work in this depart- 
the university. 

manner for having the largest percen 
teachers in the National Education 


tah at the Bos 


ng. Wyoming received the banne 


m Was presented to | 


largest percentage enrolled in a state 
n, and Hawaii was awarded 

for the largest enrollment in a terri 
ociauion. 

Boston Normal School graduated its 
this vear. Hereafter the institution 

known as the Boston Teachers College, 
egrees of bachelor of edueation and 


if selenece in edueation will be con 


Mass., recently laid the cornerstone 
$750,000 high school. 
S chool teachers’ certificates may 
revoked by the state superintendent 


ng, and dances may be held in school 


houses at the diseretion of school boards, a 
are 1 4 to al op 

by Attorney General Richard J. Hopkiu Che 
opinion is a result ot the retusa I slate 
Superintendent Wooster to renew the certifi 
cate of Mrs. Clara White, school teacher otf 
Eminence, Finney County, because he pa 


( pated n a aance held il thre } mm ence 


mf hool. 


HARVARD alumni will “set their faces agai: 


any diserim nation mn race ot color,” Moorfi rT 
Storey, former president of the Harvard Bar 
\ 50% atior told the annual conterence of the 


National Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People at Newark on June 19 


Errorts of B. F. Stanton, of Ohio, to have 
the National Edueation Association at 
Boston meeting change its method of electing 
ifficers were defeated, temporarily at least, 
when his amendment to the constitution, pre 
sented one year ago at Des Moines, was laid 


on the table. 


THE history of the negro race and its pres 
ent-day problems will be studied by a joint 
committee of representative women trom both 
races, it has been announced by tne National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso 
ciation. Southern white women, as well as 
those trom the north, will serve on the com 
mittee. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
nterested in educational work among the ne 
groes through the General Educational Board 
Mrs. John Hanna, of Dallas, Texas, and M: 
Beverly B. Mumford, of Richmond, Va., who 
represents the Young Women’s Christian <A 
sociation on the Southern Interracial Comn 
sion, with Mrs. Richard Ward Westbrook, ot 
Brooklyn, are the four women actively nter 
ested in bettering conditions for 
Mrs. Westbrook is to serve as chairman of the 
council. With these four women were appoint 
ed four negro women prominent in educational 
work among their own race: Mr Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, Sedalia, N. C.; Mrs. George 
E. Haynes, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Frank L 
Williams, St. Louis; Mrs. Ruth Logan Robert 
New York. Miss Eva D. Bowles, who head 
the work of the National Board for negro gir] 


and women, has been appointed secretary. The 
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all of 1920, 


headed by Cornelia S. Adair, of Richmond, 


Va., having reported to the anr ual convention 


of the National Edueation Association that no 


1} 
if or! mld he aken a nis ne ol pro 
po il to p par 0 he expenses ot delercates 
’ 

tothe innua conventions, Miss Nina 
Buchanan, of Seattle made an effort on the 
' 7 4 } 
hoor i eP mes vr ol July r Oo have he ce le 
o hy } SOOO 
pale l ) ) Fe $ | ) 
tne ela y? int ) i? | 
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B inn? mo ( l i Os i é ( ( ot 
ne issocliation ifed i Lhe state oO ‘ 
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Try ly Delaware i 
+} heenninge r 1923-24, qualified nade? 


eraduates will be permitted to attend the U1 


uring their junior year unde: 





supery on of a Delawar representative 


+ 1] } + +} ‘ 
abroad and ev will receive full credit so tha 
they may return for their semor year and he 


graduated with their class. t is planned to 
extend the system later to embrace other Euro 


pean countries. 


BEAVER COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Beaver, Pa., 
has begun a eampaign for a_ three-million 
dollar endowment fund, to be conducted prin 


cipally among Methodist Episcopal members 


No decision was made by the trustees of 
Wesleyan University at their June meeting a 
to the acting head of the university during the 
next college vear during the absence of Pre 
dent Shanklin, who is in Europe for his health. 

Two new buildings at the Kirksville, Mo., 
Teachers College will be named for Dr. John 
R. Kirk, who has been president of the college 
for 23 vears, and for Ophelia Parish, who was 


the first head of the training school of the eol 


DISCUSSION 
THE NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


A COMPREHENSIVE, well defined educational 


pohey is one ot the rreatest social needs. hot 


public and private edueation have 


first been driven about, without char 


pass, on the sea of chance. As 
to-day, they are the product of imp 
accident rather than of design. The 


tiveness has been due more to tortune 


foresight, more to instinet 


An educational poliey should be 


} } ‘ — 
carelul and exhaustive study ol 
that should enter into it. The mo 
mental and important questions invo 
l i 
l. Is ed m primarily a tuneti 
eT 0 ~ t ol 1e na on ‘ 


comoined 


2. Wha e limit beyond wl 
eqdueatio ho not vo? 
) W) t s ne piace ot vol nta ’ 
)» 
Ca mm 
If satisfactory answers to these aq 


can be reached and the funetions and 


tions of each edueational ageney det 


tairer to all concerned. 
The need of a full and free dis« 
these questions is emphasized by ex 


cational conditions and tendencies. 


\ SUGGESTION FOR PROMOTING 


RESEARCH 


Ir is a eommon assertion of un 


authorities that the \ would be glad t 
certain members of their faculties f 
teaching duties and permit them to 
themselves entirely to research. Ther 
to be little possibility ot putting suc! 


into effect on a large seale. It wou 


however, that a significant step might 


his direction by establishing thr 


] 


ie graduate school 


+ 


n 


cooperation ol 


summer school a graduate summ 


bureau of research. 


\ university desiring to make a ve 


his sort could establish such a bur 
appoint to definite positions at defi 
pends a limited number of members 


faculty who desire to spend their s 
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pal ol t in research ire 
manv men who are eager to «e 
mmers to research but who are 
nar al reasons to teach during 

at their own universitv or els¢ 
S e univer es provide allowances 
e services of graduate assistants 

ial men in their researeh. These 

e at best amateur n the field ot 
It seems, thereiore, paradox eal that 

I me no means 18S provided wl ¢! 
facul members who are expe 

e field of research to devote thei 

g rained energies exclusively to s€l 
gation during any per od of the 

‘ o trv out the soundness of the pro 
in, a beginning might be made by 
e a sum sufficient to pay summer 

s to a limited number of men of eac! 
red academic rank. Such = stipends 
‘ be equal to the amount whicl 

vrs of similar rank would receive fo 
n the summer school. The method ot 

¢ appointments to positions in such a 
i of research, and the eonditions attached 
ypointments would undoubtedly have 


mnsiderably 


} 


DV the 


Sity concer! 


with he insti 


‘ 


administrative autho 


ned would 


anda 


le that members of the faculty interested 
invited to make application for su 

el Oo he dean ot he graduate 

int eir cases should be passed upon 

lally by the dean of the graduate 


and a faeulty supervisory committee. 
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STON EDITORIAL WARNING 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


MONAL 


National 


Education 
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As 


Boston this week with i 


THE NA- 


sociation, which 


, 
S presence, has 


, 
iat follow are 


ground of the d 


t in Ss pows oO 7 
also has it in s pDows » bye 

| ean be ot tre endou ‘ 
Ol he [ I ed St ites I ‘ ? 
tself to the diseussio ) ‘ 
eational development of Ame 
broad and liberal lin lt 
influence to Americar leal 
persuasive argume! ( é 
active aiready arour Boston 
looking toward e centralizat 
ton ot all edueationa ‘ , 

Should the Na Asso 
reason either adopt resolu ’ 
Towne Ster] ng er ato? 
from Bostor enhers we 
virus 0 " m and bureau 
trom aut Db i! proposed leg 
lar purport, it will have done 
cause ot real ¢ wa n 

ere W neve eu er eT 

t will ave $ re nio l 
presented s il ‘ ng j 
mentar e 
etivit ‘ | firs 
bore th l No P s, No S 
Schools,’’ ed thy lit 
the B He re 7 
dav 4 

Bost 1 ft he sixt } inn 
National E A sac 
prepared b the Leg t ( 
Natio 1 Ed l Ass ¢ 
edito 3 next ed (1 
the report thy mmission ‘ 
sion on July 6 Professor Geor 
Teachers College, Colum! Uni 
the 11stor . }) ‘ ent in Ne W 
progr proposed n ‘ low 
ind his state t Vv = por 
lutions lopted | } ‘ n 
engt} \ editor < 7 
July 7 st as tl 
cates ho litt] sion 
week seems to |} le n 
Boston opiniolr rt e fron 
Evening Post (\ a 

he light it throws on 
administrator It orig 
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. in anima iOW i e Cop Plaza Hote Bostor 
) an temp ) ¢ aa ifternoo July >|, atter nm w 
ol ene 4 \ i ) 0 e ta i nere evidel inv 
» i t Towne ‘. ng b recom on ! he mind of ror ur per 
i i ould ] CD i ) t iit pre ) ( eg 1 Ve prog! iT ( 
NOU ma ft iu ) ( Crit ii COl l ciation as evidenced DY an editorial 
v nu we anothe ep toware é n a local paper on Sunda In ord 
Or’ on ol e yover! 0 eci his misconception and to re 
0 ‘ i \ ( ot pa tisan and ~¢ arian aupprenension OL those who ma no r 
urea oeared a t ec capita ere ban i with le prov ) ot ‘ 
ihe ean not be in close tou W com ons Sterling bill, whieh has been repea 
lon » u { It will be a ep towards dorsed DV the association, the leg 
tvra rough socialism 1 long step toward> mission issued the following statement 
He 4 egration of our tederated republic the Towner-Sterling bill provides an 
| s ppa d-Towne bill wa a yaneful doe not provide : 
ILiThg Maa hus hat etiser oO accep | bill is s own best defer \ 
ie Db ) rilere by ¢ OnLTess a a price to are nterested in the question ot the 
orcdiManinge 5 OW! ile Lreecom , . ‘ participation of the tederal government 
Lif ) i federal bureau I was probably promotion ol publ e education should 
unconstitutional. Its constitutionalit vill ill and weigh earefullv its provisior 
ive to be decided by the Supreme Cou It been grossly misrepresented. In publis 
probable also tha e Towner-Sterling bill ticles and publie addresses it has been 
unconstitutional, That question also must — to provide what it specifically prohibit 
come before the Supreme Court before the bil who would know its provisions are urged 
ean go into effect, even should it be passed by accept the unsupported statements ot 
Congres= mies, but to read it and form their ow: 
We earnestly hope that the National Eduea elusions. 
on Association wil serve notice on the The Towner-Sterling bill embodies tw 
lowner-Sterling propagand » as well as on damental prineiples. First, it create 
ll othe propagandists it they are no partment of education under a_ secre 
Wal n the issociation’s meetings The education who shall be a member of the 
teach 01 e United States owe { to the dent’s eabinet; and second, it author 
peoph v he nited Siates, Whose ‘ dret propriations to be disti puted to the s 
will some time determin ea I ol l© aid and encourage the states in (a) the 
United States, to make ure that insidious doe ot ilhteraev, (b) the Americanizatior 
rine Ta ® the perpetuation of our Tederal foreign-born, (c) the promotion of p 
form of government! ull , ye ues ea education and health service, (d) ‘ 
rough any ageney of theirs of teachers, and (e) the equalization 
The Towner-Sterling bill will pots ( ea cational opportunities —w mn thei 
on with polities and sectarial Ou orders 
chools must be kept free of both.—Roston The bill is drawn in eareful recogr 
Herald the fact hat the eontrel and manage 
puble education within the ates ext 
i] i tunction o he reé pective states, 
on . “710 Cc . 7 , ed on under state laws. The till do 
REPLY OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION ‘ 
- : . establish federal control of edueation ‘ 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- , 
contrary, t tordids tederal control 
SOCIATION Rig | , 
specine terms, and preserves to each a 
At a meeting of the Leg slative Com on absolute eontrol of its edueational 
of the National Edu on Association held provides : 
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Ii 
HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS FOR 
TOWNER-STERLING BILL! 


THE THE 


pecially appropriate in this place and 


at this time to reassert a prineiple that has 


been irrevocably established in our national 


life—the principle, namely, that publie eduea 


tion 1s more than a matter of loeal or even 


coneern;: 


that it is in truth a matter of 
national con 
on as a nation has a stake and an interest in 
the welfare and development of every ch ld 


this place and at this 


It is 


time to 


approp! late in 


reassert this principle beeause its 


} 


primariuy to 


Rufus Put 


establishment was due 


from New England. [t was 


nam, of Massachusetts, who secured in 


Land Ordinance of 1785 that far-reaching pro 


vision which has set aside for 


+ 


“the support and 


maintenance of publie schools” the sixteenth 


section of every township in every state that 
national do 
Massachusett 


ordinance of 1787, whieh 


has since been carved from the 


main. It was Nathan Dane, of 


who drafted the 


placed religion, morality and education at the 


foundation of the states formed from the 


Northwest Territory. It was Mannaseh Cutler, 


of Massachusetts, who stood first and foremost 


By Professor Strayer, at the time of present 


report of the Legislative Commission 


l vra 
POSSLDIE e stale unive es ol ¢ 
west It was a senator from Vern 
S. Morrill, who- foug! throug hre 
ot y meress tor the leg slat or \ 
1 deead fter its approval by Pre 
eolr n 1862, seeured e estab 
ey ~ é oO l¢ | I ! o i ( 


Me chat he 


support but with complete tate 


\griculture and 


tional 


It was a sun-crowned son of Ma 
( il le S liner, who Lil eres 
the bill introduced in the House of R 

itives by James A. Garfield in 1867 
! ung a lederal depa tment ot eduea 
was ( l s Sumnet ho said at, 

i s wav, he would pia tine i 
departmen oO educator n é pre 
eabinet It was another vreat senato 
M issa¢ Us¢ ° (yeorge F. Hoar, who 
after session urged Congr with coger 
to appropriate tor the support ot 
schools throughout the coun the 1 
funds arising from the sale of publie 1: 
was the venerable and honored Senator ( 
S. Page, of Vermont, whose name va 
connected with the legislation which is know 


Smith-Lever act, and also 
the Smith-Hug 
which, passed with the complete and 
New 


1e nation’s first great step 


the bill now known as 


support of the England states, has 
tl toward the so 


of the problem of voeational education. 


Notwithstanding all that has been so nobly 


wrought, there are undiminished tasks 


us No state to-day ean be educationally 
American eitizen, no 


hat his occupation, or 


sufficient. No 


what his color, w 


the land of his birth, can, with safety to 
social order, be merely “] I 


“hands and feet to 


and carry.” Human destiny, to an ext 


never known before, is now in the hat 


the great masses of the people. The 
mental problem that now confronts us 


raise the common man not so much to a g 
skill and 


those higher planes of 


degree of industrial efficien 
thinking, feeling 
social action which the complexity and 
dependence of life demand. This can ix 


complished through edueation, and y 
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TO EUROPEANIZE OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS" 
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‘ ( 
low tl ) . be 
W as} uy } 
? ‘ ‘ 4 
} i I ~ 
n it f ‘ 
= ort } W“ r 
I r K I i ¢ f 1 Pe 
H 
iedbate, mu ) \ mu 1 pre m 
paganda mig we ike al 
\ssociation in national conventior 
is «6again§ indorsed he Towner 
A big fund l peeing ra sed nD\ 


yonents of this measure to pay the cost 


bby that is trying to jam it through 


Css auring a campaign vear, WI 
ng process is comparativel\ mple, 
hroats of the American people 


+ ; } 


e taxed to pay the cos I this @iab 

me with a hyphenated name. 
it is the Towner-Sterling bill? It is a 
opeanize the educational vstem ol 
ed States, to scrap the tree choo] 

1e several states and substitute 

a federal ystem ol education, sub 
trom Washington, regulated from 


ngton, and all in imitation of the impe 
methods of the Old World The main 


ro . 
le 
maT ‘ 
i r 
4 ’ ‘ , 
inure ‘ 
i ( ) ‘ 
I l t i! ‘ 
i Corl ri’) ) T 
oware ‘ ( i 
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Washington ? 
Our own Congressman 


voices, we bel ve, he 


plain people of Massach 
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